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Old Colony Service 


An efficient and courteous organization, progressive 
methods, large resources, and three offices, conve- 
niently located in different sections of Boston, 
combine to make the Old Colony Trust Company 
the most desirable depository in New England. 


Three Modern Safe Deposit Vaults 


Old Colony Trust Company 
17 Court Street 


Boston 


222 Boylston Street 


A SIGN OF SAVING 
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LEWANDOS 


CLEANSERS-DYERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
and all large cities of the East 


“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


BROWNRN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


An old and reliable remedy for throat troubles caused 
by cold or use of the voice. Free from opiatesin any 
form. Sold only in boxes—never in bulk. At druggists 
or by mail. 


CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


BROWN’S DENTIFRICE 


Will keep the teeth and gums in healthy condition. 
At druggists or by mail. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS. 


Burn Less COAL!!! 


Present Prices of Coal Unprecedented. 
Save Money 
AND Buy 


STEARNS STORM WINDOWS 
Keep In the Coal and Keep Out the Cold 


Prompt 
© BS Deliveries 


The A. T. Stearns Lumber Company 


Neponset Boston Massachusetts 


STATIONERS, ENGRAVING and PRINTING 


Office Supplies— Loose Leaf 
Devices—Fine Stationery 
Leather Goods 


5*-61 Franklin Street 
Boston 


Wedding Invitations 


or IS MAN ALONE 
Where Is My Dog? 
e Rev. Charles Josiah Adams, D. D. The Bureau 


Biophitisin, Westerleigh, Staten Island, N.Y. $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL | 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


45 Milk St. 115 Summer St. 
Every Banking Facility Offered 


Form the habit of depositing in 
our Savings Department weekly 


$1.00 OPENS AN ACCOUNT 


Chas. G. Bancroft, President 
Henry L. Jewett, Vice-Pres. 
A. Francis Hayden, Vice-Pres. 


Choisa Coffee 


Moderate 
Price 


Exceptional 
Value 


§. S. PIERCE CO. 


BOSTON AND BROOKLINE 


30 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston, Mass. 
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Old Grist Mill | 
Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Telephone your dealer for 
a package today 


Send for Savings Bank Free 


Cuticura 
For Baby’s 
Itchy Skin 


All druggists; Soan 25, Oint- 
ment 25 and 60, Taleum 25. 
each free of 
, Dept. B, Boston.”’ 


SIXTY-SECOND YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON AND BROOKLINE 
Carriage and Motor Service 


Chapels 


OUR ADVERTISERS 

We accept no advertisements back of which 
we cannot stand. Wherever our readers can 
patronize those who advertise with us we shall 
greatly appreciate it. If it can be brought to 
the advertiser’s attention that his announcement 
in Our Dumb Animals has been influential 
in securing or retaining a customer it will 
materially aid us in our work. 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, Inc. 
REAL ESTATE 
129 Tremont Street, Boston 


1331 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 


564 Commonwealth Ave. 41 Concord Street 
NEWTON CENTRE FRAMINGHAM 
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The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility ,the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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MEMBERSHIP in the Jack London Club 
is now 166,668. The gain last month was 
10,045. 

THE United States, though rapidly killing 
off its fur-bearing animals, imports annually 
as many furs as it produces. 


CRUEL as man has been toward animals, 
he has been equally cruel to his human kind. 
No animals have been more horribly tor- 
tured than have the human victims of hate, 
revenge, superstition, and so-called religious 
zeal. 

FROM its seals on the Pribilof Islands, killed 
for their skins, the United States Government 
made in 1919 over $3,000,000. From the 
same islands the Government gathered in a 
harvest of 936 blue foxes, whose skins were 
valued at $165,000. 


WHOEVER says that the Boy Scouts of 
America can practise the cruel sport of trap- 
ping without violating their solemn pledge 
doesn’t know the meaning of plain English 
words. The executives of the organization 
have also clearly declared against this cruelty. 


TWO hundred thousand hunters’ licenses 
granted in New York state. Total number 
deer in state estimated at 50,000. End? Ex- 
termination. It’s about as bad in Massachu- 
setts and other states. Make the license fee 
$10. Make it a serious offense to trespass on 
another man’s land. Grant no licenses to boys 
in knee breeches, and a few deer may yet be 
saved. 


SO intense has been the craze for furs in 
recent years that the Biological Survey has 
issued a department circular warning us all 
that, at the present rate of destroying our 
fur-bearing animals, many of the more valu- 
able species will soon be extinct. If these 
unfortunate creatures are to perish by the 
tortures of the steel trap, as the most of them 
- then the sooner extermination comes, the 
etter. 


PLAYING THE FOOL 


HAT’S what, as a nation, we seem in- 
clined to do. We haven’t had enough 
war. We evidently relished the long lists of 
dead and wounded that used to fill up the 
columns of the daily press. We want still 
heavier taxes. We have grown fond of wast- 
ing money. We want to waste a few billion 
more. So we have begun to talk about the 
greatest navy in the world. We intend to be 
ready for Japan. If the leading nations of the 
earth, after these past six years, haven’t sense 
enough to take some effective steps to reduce 
armaments and to end war, they deserve to 
be abandoned by Heaven to destroy them- 
selves. 

Think of the demand of the Secretary of 
the Navy for 659 millions of dollars, and the 
Secretary of War asking for 699 millions for 
the year 1921! Four schoolboys, one an 
American, one an Englishman, one a French- 
man, and one a Japanese, could come to an 
agreement that would. make war an impossi- 
bility. But hand the matter over to the 
diplomats and the case is declared hopeless. 


SOME REMARKABLE FIGURES 


E are told repeatedly that the horse 

is passing out of sight. Two or three 
years more and you may still discover the 
dust of the trail over which he has vanished, 
but he will be gone. In the face of such asser- 
tions, generally made by the auto-truck and 
tractor advertisers, it is interesting to read 
the statements of Mr. F. E. Burrall, president 
of the National Wholesale Saddling Associa- 
tion. He says, following Government re- 
ports, that the number of horses increased 
in the United States more than 1,701,000 
from 1910 to 1920; that since 1870 the horse 
population has increased 203.3 per cent, as 
compared with 176.6 per cent, the rate for 
the human inhabitants. He says, further, 
that the market price for horses has increased 
125 per cent since 1900, and that of the 
6,500,000 farms in this country, only 3 per 
cent use tractors, and that the harness makers 
are making and selling more harnesses than 
ever. 


“RIGHT ROYAL” 


F you love a horse, you will love “Right 
Royal.” It is the horse celebrated by John 
Masefield in his poem bearing that title. You 
may not believe in horse races. In the one 
described in the poem no high-minded lover 
of the horse could believe. It is a cruel race— 
cruel to the horse, cruel to the rider. To both 
horse and rider it may mean death before it 
is finished. That’s not Masefield’s fault. 
His soul is too fine a thing to ally itself with 
cruelty in any form. He is only telling the 
story of a great English race. But “Right 
Royal” and his rider win you from the open- 
ing line. There is more in the poem than 
the wonderful horse and the race. There’s 
a woman who watches from the grandstand 
where the 70,000 human hearts beat high 
with hope or fear. There’s more still. There’s 
something of Masefield’s philosophy of life 
in lines that speak of strange interminglings 
of spirit with spirit, and of man’s destiny. If 
you really love a horse, read the poem. 
“Right Royal” is a creature of the poet’s 
imagination, but he is worthy a place among 
those immortal steeds of which Homer sang. 


A SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION 


E called attention in the December 

issue of this magazine to the expedi- 

tion about to set out to the Far East in search 
of rare animals, and particularly in the hope 
of discovering some trace of our prehistoric 
ancestor before his tail was worn off. Some 
intimation of the cruelties that are a part of 
these so-called scientific jaunts comes to us 
in a letter from a friend who heard a lecture 
by one of the most prominent leaders in the 
proposed trip. He told his audience of an 
experience he had on a similar expedition. 
Trying to capture a fine antelope whose speed 
was so great that a motor car was pressed 
into service, he recounted how he had to 
shoot it, breaking first one front leg and then 
the other, before it could be caught. Cruelty 
in the name of science doesn’t hurt any less 
than in the name of sport. Science is a great 
word. But science is not the last court of 


appeal. 


Be Kind » to Animals Week, April 11-16, 1921 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


PLEASE note the growth of the Club during 
the last month. 


MANY members of the Club are refusing to 
witness any cruelty to animals portrayed in 
moving pictures. 


THE manager of a Boston theater who was 
disturbed over people getting up and leaving, 
and who was told that the reason was because 
they were members of the Jack London Club, 
has asked us for literature about the Club. 


WE believe that almost any member of the 
Club, if he would, or if she would, could secure 
a hundred new members during the next 
month. Isn’t it worth while? Every addi- 
tional member spreads the story, and that’s 
what counts. 


. . 
. 


I‘ is hoped all members of the Club, before 
purchasing tickets at any theater, or 
place of public amusement where performing 
animals are ever exhibited, will ask if any such 
features are on the program, refusing to pur- 
chase tickets if the answer is in the affirmative. 

When leaving any place because of an ani- 
mal performance always let the management 
know why you are leaving or going out during 
that part of the performance, or write a letter 
to the management after returning home. 


READ JACK LONDON’S “MICHAEL 
BROTHER OF JERRY” 

A COPY OF THE BOOK FREE AS A PRI7E FOR 

THREE ONE-DOLLAR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO Our 


FUNNY ON THE STAGE 


JACK LONDON CLUB GAINS 10,045 IN ONE MONTH 


MANY NEWSPAPERS ARE CALLING ATTENTION TO IT 


BUT — 


Dumb Animals, ALSO FOR ONE HUNDRED NEW 
NAMES TO THECLUB. Forty-seven copies of the 
book have already been given as_ prizes: 
several of these to schools. The volume will 
be mailed, post free, to any address upon 
receipt of. price, one dollar. 


The “Foreword” to Jack London’s Book, 
“Michael Brother of Jerry,” Which Led 
Us a Year and a Half Ago to Found the 
Jack London Club 


We have had many requests to print this 
in Our Dumb Animals. We have it in pamph- 
let form, published by permission of The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

If you ever loved a dog, read this **Foreword”™ 
from Jack London’s “Michael Brother of 
Jerry.’ Then read the bool. 

The book is fascinating, startling, strong. 

It deals with a great cruelty. It tells us how 
we may stop it. 


THE JACK LONDON CLUB 


is built on it. Will you join it? No dues. 
Just send us your name and the names of as 
many as will agree to do what London suggests 
in the last paragraph. 
ANIMALS 
180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


From an English Newspaper 

Peculiar cruelty attaches to the training 
of lions, tigers, and the carnivora generally. 
The animal is first lassoed by the neck and 
the rope passed over a pulley passed through 


NOT SO FUNNY ON THE ROAD 


Copyright Live Publishing Co 


the top of the cage. Having been half- 
strangled, it is dragged to the bars and its 
claws pruned. Then the lesson proceeds 
with the aid of whips, hot bars, and blank 
cartridges. Should the pain-maddened ani- 
mal endeavor to rush at its tormentor, it is 
soon brought to its senses by the throttling 
rope. With bears, the nose ring is made to 
take the place of block and tackle. 

Dope and hunger is the secret of the “happy 
family” turns, where such natural enemies 
as cats and pigeons and small birds are made 
to perform together. “Dope” makes the 
preying animals quiet; weakness, brought on 
by hunger, keeps the birds or mice from mak- 
ing a break for freedom. 

The whole business is a cruel and revolting 
one, and the only remedy lies in the hands 
of the public themselves. Already one big 
music-hal] syndicate has banned dog turns. 
If the audience will leave their seats as soon 
as animal turns appear, this blot on the British 
stage will soon disappear. 


The Way It Grows Abroad 


The Rey. Mr. Bull, of the Diocesan College. 
Rondeborah, England, addressed two hundred 
British Boy Scouts a few weeks ago upon the 
various forms of cruelty too commonly in- 
flicted upon animal life. At the close of the 
address an appeal was made to the Scouts to 
join the Jack London Club. 


A Live Club 


Readers will remember the picture of the 
members of the Melrose Junior Jack London 
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Club. These fine lads not only carry posters 
through the streets telling of the suffering of 
performing animals, but they purchase litera- 
ture for distribution, and through a friend 
have inserted once a week in a local paper 
some striking bit of humane propaganda. 
Here is one of the insertions: 

Trapping? Snap! YOUR arm is caught 
fast in a steel trap! The sharp teeth cut 
through the flesh and grate into the bone— 
holding you firmly! Compelled to hang all 
night in the cold darkness with that excru- 
ciating agony! Perhaps all next day! All 
the next! Longer! Until you starve to 
death in extreme torture! How would YOU 
like it? You, who each winter plan the cruel 
death of the innocent wild creatures? 


Gertrude Perkins Lamb, in the Springfield, 
Mass., Union 


Nothing written by Jack London carried 
a more earnest appeal to Americans than his 
request that we refuse our patronage to ani- 
mal performances. America stands for Hu- 
manity the world over, yet thousands of 
educated, cultured Americans attend trained 
cat performances with their children without 
a qualm. I hope the time will not be long 
when a Jack London Club will flourish in 
every city and town in the United States. 
The propaganda of this movement may 
spread until we have laws that will protect 
our four-footed friends from the cruel treat- 
ment of animal trainers. 


From the London Edition of the Manches- 
ter, England, Daily Herald 


How many benignant old gentlemen and 
supersensitive ladies have roared with laugh- 
ter at the antics of the quiet-looking old mule, 
which proves absolutely unrideable? 

Little they know of the training which has 
turned it into an inveterate “bucker.” A 
spiked saddle was the first item in the ani- 
mal’s education. Then, every time its trainer 
tried to mount, after the saddle was removed, 
it was cruelly jabbed with a spike. 

Jack London Clubs are now in existence 
in North America, the members of which are 
pledged to leave their seats whenever a 
“trained animal” turn is announced in any 
vaudeville house at which they are spectators. 


Performing Animals: a Conviction 

A circus proprietor was recently summoned 
at the instance of the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, London, 
for causing unnecessary suffering to a bear. 
Evidence showed that a bear and a hyena 
were made to perform together. The hyena 
attacked the bear and severely lacerated its 
nose. At a further performance, the hyena 
again attacked the bear, tearing its nose and 
causing it great pain. After a patient hearing 
the justices decided to convict, and imposed 
a fine of £10, with £1 2 s. costs. 

Our readers, especially those who have 
joined the newly-formed Jack London Club, 
will be delighted to know that the Society is 
successfully continuing its efforts to induce 
the public to discountenance performances 
in which trained animals take part. 


Outrageous Cruelty to a Circus Elephant 

The Saturday Evening Post entertains its 
readers with a story, written by an animal 
trainer, which tells of the punishment inflicted 
upon an elephant because, in a fit of bad 
temper, he had turned some cages upside 


down. His trainer, in trying to stop him, 
jabbed a pitchfork into his legs, and then the 
elephant made for his tormentor. This is 
the punishment inflicted, according to the 
trainer’s own words. No comment is needed, 
except the oft-repeated lie that only by kind- 
ness can these creatures of the show and circus 
be handled and trained. 

“T had my men drive stout stakes in two 
rows and made Samson lie down between 
them. Then with a quantity of inch-and-a- 
half rope I bound him down to the stakes, 
passing the rope back and forth over his body 
so many times that he resembled the picture 
of Gulliver on the old thread boxes. When at 
last he was secured, I put several men to be- 
laboring him with tent stakes. But though 
they winded themselves and others took their 
places, Samson showed no signs of squealing. 
I went and heated some large bars of iron red 
hot and held them within reach of his trunk 
to see if he was still mad. He reached out 
and took them, put them into his mouth and 
tried to chew them up. After about half an 
hour of this sort of treatment, I was able to 
convince Cole that the elephant would let us 
kill him before he would squeal, and Cole 
gave his consent for us to stop. 

“When we unfastened the rope it was a 
pretty thoroughly done-up elephant we had. 
He could hardly stand. His tongue hung 
out of his mouth like a panting dog’s, and he 
could not bend his trunk. For more than a 
week we had to feed him by hand and give 
him water with a force pump.” 


IN the well-known Newman travel talks, 
recently given in Boston, we are pleased to 
say that in lecturing on Spain, Mr. Newman 
stated that the United States Government 
would not allow him to show pictures of 
Spanish bull-fights, and that he would not 
show them if he could. We were glad to 
notice that this sentiment was greeted with 
applause, and we wish especially to commend 
Mr. Newman’s attitude in this matter. 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE FOR HORSES 


OR the fourth time, a Christmas celebra- 
tion for the horses and their friends took 
place in Boston, December 24. Here amidst 
the throngs of men, women, and children, 
many of whom had come in anticipation of the 
occasion, the humane, holiday festival, in 
which the horses are the honored guests, was 
held around a Christmas Tree at the Angell 
fountain, by the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

How much the horses appreciate a good 
Christmas dinner, how long they look forward 
to it or remember it, perhaps cannot be told; 
the best answer can be given by those who 
wait on them and watch them as they munch 
their feed of oats and apples and carrots and 
are allowed to take their time to round out 
a full and satisfying meal. And no one ex- 
pects the horses to appreciate the beauty or 
the significance of the Christmas Tree. That 
only marks the rallying-point for those who 
delight in radiating something of the Christ- 
mas spirit and of kindness to animals at the 
happy season of Peace and Good-Will to all. 

And so they crowded into Post Office 
Square—of horses, several hundreds; their 
drivers and friends, at least several thousands, 
and they all enjoyed this kind of Christmas 
celebration. The eye-witness looked upon 
the scene with pleasure and approval, while 
contributors and participants felt a greater 
satisfaction in sharing in it. 

Moving-picture photographers secured sev- 
eral films which will be exhibited widely, and 
the press of Boston, in its detailed descrip- 
tions, special stories, and editorial comment 
regarded the ““Horses’ Christmas” as an event 
worth much more than a passing notice. A 
few excerpts from the Beston newspapers 
follow: 


To teach kindness to dumb animals, to 
teach an appreciation of the faithful service, 
day after day and year after year, that they 
render to humanity, is the message that the 


4 ry 


Photo by Underwcod & Underwood, N. Y. 


ONLY HOTEL IN THE WORLD FOR HORSES 


What is believed to be the world’s only hotel for horses is in Charlottenburg, near Berlin. 
It not only provides luxurious quarters for the horses of the Berlin Bus company, but rents 
many “rooms” for horses brought into the city. It is four stories high in back and three in 
front, with a basement. On each floor there is a roomy “‘porch”’ running the full length of the 
building. These “porches” are used with an inclined runway for entering or leaving the 
“hotel.” A regular hotel service is provided for the “guests.” 
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S. P. C. A. carries to the world. And through 
the horses’ Christmas tree this lesson is blaz- 
oned to the heavens. Though the horses 
themselves may not know much about the 
Christmas festival, they know the touch of a 
kind hand, the sound of a kind voice, and the 
warm comfortable feed that rewards them 
at the end of the day. And by teaching the 
public kindness to these animals, by teaching 
the same lesson by example to the drivers, it 
is brought home. —Traveler 


Hundreds of people. scores of photog- 
raphers and moving-picture men, and a great 
jam of teams of all sorts from humble wagons 
to ponderous trucks with four horses, crowded 
Post Office Square for the fourth annual 
Christmas tree for horses given by the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. The huge Christ- 
mas tree covered with tinsel, bells, streamers, 
and banners bearing the inscription “Be Kind 
to Animals” was the center of the gathering. 

—American 


It has been proved that far beyond the 
mere giving of a limited number of horses 
something delectable to eat is the excellent 
moral effect of the festival on the drivers and 
upon the witnesses of the kindly performance. 

—Post 


There were many expressions of apprecia- 
tion of the idea behind the cordial, sincere 
and kind reception accorded the guests of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals.—Christian Science Monitor 


Persons who contributed toward the Mass. 
S. P. C. A. Christmas tree for horses, and who 
witnessed the scene in Post Office Square can- 
not but have felt satisfaction that they had a 
part in it. —Transcript 


It is hoped by the Society that everybody 
who witnesses the anima! spectacle will re- 
member to be kind to animals, not on one day 
only, but during 365 days of the year.—Globe 


Third Annual Poster Contest 


Sixty-five Dollars in Cash Prizes for Pupils in Massachusetts Schools 


N order to bring the seventh national 
observance of Be Kind to Animals Week 
(April 11-16) and Humane Sunday (April 17) 
before the pupils of the schools in this state, 
the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals offers seven cash 
prizes, amounting to $65, and six annual 
subscriptions to Our Dumb Animals, for 
the best posters on suitable subjects. Last 
season a similar contest was held, when $50 
in prizes were given by the Society in return 
for hundreds of posters which were sent to us 
out of thousands that had been made in the 
schools of various cities and towns throughout 
the state. 

This year’s offer is open to all pupils in 
schools (public or private) of Massachusetts, 
who comply with the conditions under which 
the prizes are given. 

Class I. Posters from pupils in high schools, 
training classes, etc. First prize, $20, cash. 
Second prize, $10, cash. Third prize, $5, cash. 

Class II. Posters from pupils in grammar 
grades above the sixth. First prize, $10, 
cash. Second prize, $5, cash. Third, fourth, 
and fifth prizes, each, one year’s subscription 
to Our Dumb Animals (value, $1). 

Class III. Posters from pupils in fifth and 
sixth grades. First prize, $10, cash. Second 
prize, $5, cash. Third, fourth, and fifth prizes, 
each, one year’s subscription to Our Dumb 
Animals (value, $1). 

“Junior High School’ classes will count 
according to the grades, the third year pupils 
being in Class I. Pupils in advanced and 


normal art schools will not be eligible in any 
class. 

To interest the pupils in kindness to ani- 
mals is the object of the contest, so that the 
subjects will naturally be along the following 
lines: 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS IN JAPAN 
The sign reads: “Please supply horses and cattle with water here” 


Humane Day in Schools, Friday, April 15, 1921 


1. What the Jack London Club stands for, 
. A Band of Mercy boy (or girl). 
. Hunting with the camera. 

. The horrors of trapping. 

. The horses’ Christmas tree. 

. Furs out of place. 

. Birds on hats. 

. Tight checkreins. 

. Plight of the dock-tail horse. 
10. The unnecessary blinder. 

11. The air-gun as an instrument of torture. 
12. The unwanted cat. 

13. The stray dog. 

14. Our debt to the mule. 

15. The cruel driver. 

16. Protest against abusing animals. 
17. Ambulances for animals. 

18. The hospital for animals. 

19. The rest farm for horses. 

20. Feeding birds in winter. 

21. Building bird-houses. 


The above are merely suggestions. We 
shail be glad if any original ideas bearing on 
the subject of humane treatment of animals 
are carried out in the drawings. In this re- 
spect, the teacher will be able to offer help to 
the pupils. 

The posters should bring out the idea of 
kindness, and may or may not contain the 
words “Be Kind to Animals,” or give the dates 
of Be Kind to Animals Week. Brief sentences 
or mottoes may also be used, but each poster 
should tell its own story in the picture. 

The drawings may be pencil or crayon, 
pen and ink, cut paper silhouette, water 
color, or charcoal, but the use of colors is 
strongly recommended. 

All the drawings will be passed upon by a 
competent board of disinterested judges, 
whose names will be announced when the 
awards are made. We have been fortunate 
in previous years in securing very able judges. 

All drawings must be on cardboard or paper, 
14 by 20 inches (variations of not over two 
inches in each dimension will be allowed). 
The name of the contestant, name and ad- 
dress of the school, and the number of the 
grade, must be plainly written in the upper 
right corner on the back of each poster. 

Requests for return of posters cannot be 
entertained, and we wish it understood that 
all posters entered in the contest thereby be- 
come the property of the Massachusetts 

The posters must be shipped flat (not 
rolled), by mail or express prepaid, to reach 
the offices of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, not later 
than Tuesday, April 5, 1921. 

The best posters will be publicly exhibited 
in Boston during Be Kind to Animals Week, 
April 11 to 16, and the awards will be made 
and publicly announced early in that week. 
Last year the exhibition was held in the Bos- 
ton Public Library, where it attracted wide 
attention. 


IF Nature’s sonnes both wild and tame, 
Humane and courteous be, 
How ill becomes it Sonnes of God 
To want humanity. 
Rocer WILLIAMS 
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THE HERMIT THRUSH 


HE woodland thrushes are the finest 
singers of the northern woods. The 
wood thrush and the hermit thrush have an 
ethereal quality in their tones that cannot 
be matched by any other songster. Edward 
Howe Forbush says of them in “Useful Birds 
and Their Protection” :— 
“The nature lover who listens to the song 
of the wood thrush at dawn—an anthem of 


THE HERMIT THRUSH 


calm, serene, spiritual joy, sounding through 


the dim woods—hears it with feelings akin to 
those of the devotee whose being is thrilled 
by the grand and sacred music of the sanctu- 
ary. And he who, in the still forest at evening, 
harkens to the exquisite notes of the hermit,— 
that voice of nature, expressing in sweet ca- 
dences her pathos and her ineffable mystery,— 
experiences amid the falling shades of night 
emotions which must humble, chasten, and 
purify even the most upright and virtuous 
of men.” 

The hermit thrush, the subject of our illus- 
tration, is the elusive bird that sings at twilight 
in the dark coniferous forests of the north, the 
swamp angel of the woodsman. Samuel Sco- 
ville, Jr., writes thus feelingly of its evensong :-— 

“So I dreamed, when suddenly in the twi- 
light beyond my thicket a song began. It 
started with a series of cool, clear, round notes, 
like those of the wood thrush, but with a 
wilder timbre. In the world where that 
singer dwells, there is no fret and fever of life 
and strife of tongues. On and on the song 
flowed, cool and clear. Then the strain 
changed. Up and up with glorious sweeps 
the golden voice soared. It was as if the wood 
itself were speaking. There was in it youth 
and hope and spring and glories of dawns and 
sunsets and moonlight and the sound of the 
wind from far away. Again the world was 
young and unfallen, nor had the gates of 
heaven closed. All the long-lost dreams of 
youth came true—while the hermit thrush 
sang.” 

REALIZATION | 
BETH CHENEY-NICHOLS 


INTO the woods I wandered— 
One said, “God ts there.” 

Hour and hours I squandered, 
Questioning, ““Where, where 2?” 


I strayed to the slums of a city; 
A child in rags drew near 
And fed the birds from pity. 
I whispered, is here.” 


‘“Do Not Destroy the Birds”’ 


J.B. DILLON 


HILE up in Yellowstone Park, viewing 
the most wonderful scenery of all 
climes, zones, or places—that of the Grand 
Canyon of the Yellowstone River—I saw birds 
of all sizes and colors, hearing from them 
chirps and songs as sweet as a baby’s chuckle. 
The scenes and sounds are “indescribable.” 
The individual eye, ear and mind will each 
find a separate and enchanting glorification. 
Wending my way along the state road I saw 
a sign: “Do not destroy the birds. Let them 
enjoy nature with you.” Could anything, 
in so few words, come nearer to one’s heart 
than those pleading words? 

Ah, it is not necessary to plead with a 
nature lover to spare the maker of the wood- 
land lullabies. It is only the callous, un- 
schooled trespassers that do these dastardly 
things. 

I saw it done once, and ere he shot our 
feathery little friend he looked in every direc- 
tion, knowing that he was doing wrong, but 
believing his base act would not be seen, as 
does the porch climber and alley rat. He 
fired, and hushed was one song of the twilight. 

Picking up the little body in a smiling way 
—no, it could not be a smile from such a 
brute; it was a sneer—he looked for signs of 
his marksmanship and then he tossed the 
little body into the bushes and went his way. 
All nature rose up and said: “Behold, this is 
not a man; he is a degenerate.” 

That the destruction of birds by firearms 
goes skulkily on I can truthfully testify, as 
I see the results while hiking around the 
mountains of Colorado. 

How anyone with humane feelings, even 
though on his first trip outside of the big city, 
can shoot these little songsters is beyond my 
comprehension. It is so disdainful to me that 
if I did not see the evidence I would not 
believe anyone could be so heartless. 

A murderer of mankind may have been 
incensed by his victim, but no one can accuse 
the feathery little joy balls. I remember my 
first trip to the Twin Peak Mountains. A 
crowd of us were striving to climb above tim- 
ber line—practically twelve thousand feet 
above the sea level—and while we were still 
within the timber zone I noticed that two 
birds were holding a confab not afar. I bade 
the folks be silent, and shortly the chattering 


birdies came toward us. I was seated on a 
log directly beneath the bough they perched 
on, and as they peeped down I smiled up and 
whistled a ‘“‘sweet, sweet.” One of them 
seemed to dance in gladness, while the other 
“talked back” tome. The more I talked, the 
more he tried, and the more all of us enjoyed 
it, but knowing that would never get us to 
the top, I told birdie good-bye, but after going 
onward and upward until we found it neces- 
sary to rest again, we had hardly squatted 
ourselves before I saw two birds coming. 
They stopped at the nearest tree and on the 
branch nearest to us I saw that they were my 
former conversationalists, and, of course, we 
resumed our chat. 

The little fellows followed us until we were 
out of the forest. The whole thing was so 
joyous to the entire hiking party that I has- 
tened to tell it to the first woodsman I found 
on our return, and, smiling at my recital, the 
old fellow said: ‘Those were camp robins.” 

“Gee, but I enjoyed their company.” 

“Yes, and they enjoyed yours.” 

“Tt would be a shame to kill one of them.” 

“Tf you did, the other would have followed 
you just the same.” 

“But say, Captain, don’t you think that 
somebody ought to kill the scoundrel that 
would shoot such sweet gifts that nature has 
given to mankind?” 

What is chronicled herein is a true narrative, 
and with all the ardor within me, I pray and 
beseech that if it shall be necessary to accom- 
plish it, signs be placed every few feet in the 
woodlands, ministers of every denomination 
plead from the pulpits, the screen proclaim 
it, and the press of the country sloganize it :— 

“Do not destroy the birds. Let them en- 
joy nature with you.” 

In addition to their natural beauty and joy- 
giving functions, Charles Bowman Hutchins, 
a noted bird expert, says that he estimates 
that $180,000,000 is saved annually by birds 
as insect destroyers. 


WHERE are you going? Never mind: 
Just follow the signboard that says ‘Be Ieind.’ 
Do the duty that nearest lies: 
That is the road to paradise.” 
WHEELER WILCOX 


BROWN THRASHER FEEDING YOUNG 
Humane Sunday, April 17, 1921 


Photo by L. W. Brownell 
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FOR TERMS see back cover. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
words in length, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The 
shorter the better. Full return postage should be enclosed 
with each manuscript submitted. 


HATS OFF TO GOVERNOR HART 

E is the Governor of Washington. That 

state has been celebrated for its Wild 
West shows. Bull-dogging, steer-roping, and 
other cruel sports have characterized these 
Rodeos, or Round-ups, as they are called. 
One has been planned for at Spokane for next 
July Fourth. Governor Hart has just noti- 
fied the people arranging this exhibition that 
the law relative to cruelty to animals must be 
rigidly enforced. The law in that state ex- 
pressly forbids the causing of any suffering 
to any animals for the purposes of amusement. 
That sort of Governor can stop many a cruelty. 
It looks as if he would ultimately drive these 
exhibitions out of the state or cause them to 
eliminate their worst features. 


THE United States Department of Agricul- 
ture publishes a number of leaflets relating to 
the protection of birds and animals, setting 
forth to the people in general, and the farmers 
in particular, their money and moral value. 
These leaflets can be obtained by applying 
to the Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind 
that the corporate title of our Society is 
“The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals’’; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in the country, and that it has ro 
connection with any other Society of a 
similar character. 

_Any bequest especially intended for the 
benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital should, nevertheless, be made to 
the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals “for the use of 
the Hospital,’’ as the Hospital is not incor- 
porated but is the property of that Society 
and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to 
The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals (or, to the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society), incor- 
porated by special Act of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, the sum of.............. 
property, describe the property). 


THE BOY SCOUTS AND TRAPPING 


PICTURE in the Boston Sunday Herald, 
A November 28, greatly distressed many 
readers of the paper. It was entitled ‘First 
Lessons in Trapping by the Boy Scouts.” It 
was a sorry-looking picture. The two Scouts 
looked as if they had just been detected in a 
crime. If they felt as guilty as they appeared, 
one could only pity them. But the thor- 
oughly bad thing about the picture was the 
misrepresentation of the spirit of the whole 
Boy Scout movement. Last spring the Chief 
Executives of the organization passed a 
resolution to the effect that they were opposed 
to trapping and to anything that could tend 
to a violation of the Sixth Scout Law, which 
relates to the treatment of animals. We 
immediately wrote Mr. James West, Chief 
Scout Executive, and sent him a copy of the 
picture. Here is his reply, which we sent to 
the Boston Herald, and which it reproduced 
December 20. 

December 17, 1920. 

My dear Dr. Rowley: 

I have your letter of the 30th ultimo, calling 
attention to the picture which appeared in 
the Boston Herald. Of course, I need not 
assure you that this picture appeared without 
the knowledge or consent of the National 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America. 

We have never intended to encourage trap- 
ping and certainly will never knowingly do 
so. You will recall that when we discovered 
that our acceptance of fur advertisements 
was susceptible of interpretation as encour- 
aging trapping, our Executive Board ruled 
that we discontinue accepting these fur 
advertisements. 

The 6th Scout Law, quoted below, ade- 
quately covers this whole subject, and we 
have always made it the basis of our leader- 
ship: 

“A Scout is Kind. He is a friend to ani- 
mals. He will not kill nor hurt any living 
creature needlessly, but will strive to save 
and protect all harmless life.” 

I am confident that we have been effective 
in having boys, through their leaders, prop- 
erly understand the ethics of trapping. Of 
course, among our 18,000 troops, it is inevi- 
table that occasionally an isolated unit will 
inadvertently violate this policy. I can assure 
you that when the facts are brought to our 
attention, we deal with the matter vigorously 
entirely upon the merits involved. 

Sincerely and cordially yours, 
(Signed) James E. West, 
Chief Scout Executive 


In the face of that Sixth Law, think of a 
Scout Master teaching his boys the use of so 
cruel a thing as the steel trap! 


IN the January issue of Moral Welfare, the 
monthly organ of the Presbyterian Board 
of Temperance and Moral Welfare, published 
at Pittsburgh, and edited by Dr. Charles 
Scanlon, several articles appear relating to 
humane education. This is in line with the 
work of the humane education department of 
this Board, which has been recently organ- 
ized, and through which it is expected that 
the entire Presbyterian Church will be in- 
formed of the progress of work for the protec- 
tion of animals, and especially of educational 
activities relating to this subject. 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 11-16, 1921 


A SAD NECESSITY 
UCH was said in the Boston papers last 
month about a collie dog in Cambridge 
destroyed by one of our officers. The 
graphic picture was painted of this faithful 
companion standing guard over the body of 
his dead master. One writer even portrayed 
him as falling, at last, riddled with bullets. 
The facts were that when our officer reached 
the house the dog was at the head of the 
stairs and not in the same room at all with 
the body of the dead man. Every effort was 
made to placate him. The officer risked 
being attacked and severely bitten several 
times. Finally he endeavored to get a noose 
over the dog’s head by approaching with a 
chair held in front of him. The dog sprang 
at him and bit savagely at the legs of the 
chair, and only the chair saved the officer 
from being attacked. The dog was furious 
in his anger. It seemed, after three-quarters 
of an hour, that the only thing was to destroy 
him. His death was without a second’s 
suffering, as one shot brought instant death. 
The poor dog, in our judgment, would never 
have been happy, could he have been over- 
come by force, and so captured. He was a 
large, powerful fellow, determined that no 
one should enter the house. 
With this statement, we are glad to pub- 
lish Miss Poole’s stanzas: 


FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH 
LOUELLA C. POOLE 


THREE days and nights he vigils kept 
Behind that fast-locked door, 

Beside the still and rigid form 
Whose voice he heard no more. 


Nor hunger minded he, nor cold, 
As all alone he lay, 

Guarding the master whose command 
Alone he would obey. 


And when at last the awful hush 
Announced the lone man’s doom, 

Not one dared brave the sentinel 
On guard outside the room. 


A bullet stilled that faithful heart— 
Alas, that it need be 
That naught beside could part the twain! 
True unto death was he. 
TO THE TEACHER 
OU have an opportunity this year to 
celebrate Humane Day Schools, 
Friday, April 15, by following the suggestions 
in “The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Educa- 
tion,” a 32-page pamphlet endorsed by leading 
educators, published by the American Humane 
Education Society. It contains, in addition to 
much valuable material, thirteen “best humane 
short stories.” A copy will be mailed to any 
address upon receipt of price, ten cents. 


THE Great Northern Paper Company of 
Maine, has decided to use tractors this 
winter in the woods. Thirty-nine of these 
have been ordered, and it is estimated that 
they will do the work of more than eight 
hundred horses. —News Item 


This is important, if true, for it means the 
emancipation of more than eight hundred 
horses, sentient but speechless, from slavery. 
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Founded by George T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary . 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, President of the Inter- 
national Trust Company 
CHARLES E. RoGrerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 
Joun R. MacomsBer, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
(Complaints, Ambul ) Brookline 6100 
L. Wittarp WALKER, Chief Officer 
HARRY L. ALLEN WALTER B. POPE 
HARVEY R. FULLER DAVID A. BOLTON 
THEODORE W. PEARSON, AMBROSE F. NOWLIN 
WILLIAM ENOS 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Teleph 


Cases investigated ............... 687 
Animals examined................ 4,739 
Number of prosecutions........... 30 
Number of convictions............ 2d 
Horses taken from work.......... 103 
Horses humanely destroyed....... 135 


Small animals humanely destroyed. 294 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals examined................ 85,917 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts S. P.C. A. acknowledges 
bequests of $4,250.16 from Jane A. Mahar 
of Boston; $500 from Julia Goddard of 
Brookline; and $1.50 (final) from Marion A. 
Randall of Marshfield. 

The Society has received gifts of $50 from 
L. W. F.; $45 from M. E. A. for endowment 
of free dog kennel in memory of “Don”; 
$35 from S. M. H. for endowment of free dog 
kennel in memory of “Puff; $35 from 
Mrs. A. G., Jr., for endowment of free dog 
kennel in memory of “Jock’’; $25 each from 
Mrs. J. H. J., C. W. B., and E. M. R.; $20 
- Mr. and Mrs. C. F. E.; and $15 from 

A 


The American Humane Education Society 
has received $295.55 from a Rhode Island 
friend; $100 from L. D. M.; $50 from H. F. 
L.; $59.68 from F. F.; $34.89 from Con- 
necticut Humane Society; $30.77 from 
Maine State Humane Education Society; 
$19.79 from Hillsboro County Humane 
Society, Florida; $18.41 from Lucy Macken- 
zie Humane Society, Vermont; $25 from 


Pittsburgh Animal Rescue League; $18.70 
from New York Women’s League for Ani- 
mals; $16 from E. H.:; $15 from D. R. M. L.; 
and $411.17, interest. 

January 11, 1921. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Brookline 6100 


F. J. FLANAGAN, M.D.c., v.s. 

H. F. DAILEY \ Chief Veterinarian 
CY, V.M.D. : 

Wo. M. EVANS, p.v.s. { Resident Assistants 


D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. 
Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals. 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 


Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Satur- 
day from 11 to 1. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR DECEMBER 


Hospital Free Dispensary 
Cases entered 373 Cases 495 
Dogs Q44 Dogs 311 
Cats 81 Cats 171 
Horses 39 Horses 3 
Birds 7 Birds 3 
Cow 1 Monkeys + 
Mouse 1 Cow 1 
Calf 1 
Operations Q44 Rabbit 1 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar.1,°15, 20,575: 
Free Dispensary cases . 24,309 


Total . . 44,884 


THE USE OF LANTERN SLIDES 

NE of the best ways in which to interest 

children in birds and animals is by the 
exhibition of stereopticon slides of attractive 
subjects. The American Humane Education 
Society of Boston invites correspondence with 
officials of societies and other individuals 
in regard to the purchase or loan of lantern 
slides of birds and animals, of which it has a 
very large and interesting collection. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


Each of our two Societies will receive 
gifts, large or small, entering into a written 
obligation binding the Society safely to in- 
vest the same and to pay the donor for life 
a reasonable rate of interest, or an annuity 
for an amount agreed upon. The rate of 
interest or amount of annuity will neces- 
sarily depend upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees, Charles G. Ban- 
croft, president of the International Trust 
Company, Charles E. Rogerson, president 
of the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany, and John R. Macomber, president of 
Harris, Forbes and Company, to whom are 
entrusted the care and management of our 
invested funds, are a guaranty of the se- 
curity of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means 
may by this arrangement obtain a better 
income for life than could be had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of invest- 
ment, while avoiding the risks and waste 
of a will contest and ultimately promoting 
the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


Humane Sunday, April 17, 1921 


THE END OF HAGENBECK’S 

HE great zoological park at Stellingen, 

near Hamburg, Germany, has closed 
its gates. It was long the prison of exotic, 
unhappy beasts assembled from the remotest 
and most inaccessible parts of this world. Its 
captive inmates, snatched from jungle and 
desert, from mountain fastnesses and polar 
seas and transported over land and water to 
an exile home, have succumbed to disease 
and death as the innocent victims of the war. 

Deprived of such food as alone kept them 
alive, which the German government com- 
mandeered for its armies, the animals died 
with increasing rapidity. Food substitutes 
of divers sorts were resorted to but failed to 
check the great mortality. A fuel stringency 
following the armistice brought about the 
end of those who survived the worst days 
of war. In a statement issued by the Hagen- 
beck firm it appears that more than 2,000 
animals and birds perished from hunger and 
cold, which necessitated the closing of the 
park. 

It is now about seventy years since the 
first Hagenbeck started the business of ex- 
hibiting and exploiting wild animals. Three 
generations of the family successively carried 
it on and made Hamburg the headquarters 
and emporium of the wild animal traffic. It 
was from this park that most of the animals 
were obtained for the circuses, menageries, 
music-halls and zoos. The revenues were 
large and great sums were spent in transform- 
ing the landscape into what appeared to be 
the natural habitats of the animals. The 
owners and promoters of the enterprise made 
great profits and the name of Hagenbeck 
has become notorious. But the profits are 
gone, the stock in trade starved and frozen. 
Stellingen will come to be only a sad and 
hateful memory, and the world is little poorer 
for its passing. 


THE DOGS OF DAMASCUS 


T is estimated that there are anywhere 

from 15,000 to 30,000 dogs in Damascus, 
and they are all pariahs, says a writer in the 
Christian Science Monitor. Each has his or 
her corner on a certain street and there is no 
protection for those canines who stray into 
territory not their own. In bands of ten to 
twenty, they patrol the city by day, and at 
night time when they are not adding to the 
noises of the Orient by vocal protests against 
the ways of the world, they sleep in every 
nook and cranny about the thoroughfares. 

They are always hungry and it needs only 
the call, “Suk, suk, suk,” to rouse them in 
legions, for by that token of Eastern speech 
they know that someone, for some reason, is 
about to feed them bread. 

But wander about the different streets in 
search of food? Not they! Rather do they 
maintain a “splendid isolation” and _ refuse 
to stray from their own street, or even from 
their particular end of a certain thoroughfare, 
for they are clannish beyond measure, and 
their prejudices are distinctly insular even 
when they are extremely hungry. 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 
for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
for a kennel. 
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GLorRY TO 
GOD, 
Peace ON EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE}] 
AND Mercy TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


American Humane 
Education Society 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable 
to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, President of the Inter- 
national Trust Company 
CHARLES E. RoGerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 
Joun R. MacomsBer, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Nicasia, Zulaica C. ..............Chile 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder ........... Cuba 
Toufik Chamie........ Damascus, Syria 

Mrs. Florence H. Suckling ....... England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury .......... ‘rance 


Mrs. Lillian Kohler.............. Jamaica 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé..........Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton ..... Madeira 
Mrs. Francisco Patxot .......... Porto Rico 


Mrs. Alice W. Manning ..........Turkey 
Jerome Perinet, Introducteur des 

Bands of Mercy en Europe ..... Switzerland 


Field Workers of the Society 
Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Columbia, South Carolina 


COLORED METHODISTS ACT 


HROUGH our field representative, the 

Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, we learn that 
resolutions to the effect that “the presiding 
bishop and conference give place in their 
thought and effort to our humane responsi- 
bility and stewardship,” have been adopted 
by the African Methodist Episcopal, the 
Colored Methodist Episcopal, and the Metho- 
dist Episcopal churches, at their annual 
conferences, held recently in the state of 
Texas. These resolutions were all unani- 
mously adopted and_ elicited favorable 
comment by the presiding bishop and others 
in attendance. 


BIRDS HAVE CHRISTMAS TREAT 


HE boys and girls of the Martin School, 
Boston, are taught how to know and 
to value the wild birds. One of the features 
of nature study at this school, of which Mr. 
C. M. Lamprey is headmaster, is a Christmas 
tree for the birds that winter in the ‘‘Fens,” 
which are a part of the Metropolitan Park 
System. 

The tree is an old willow and the presents 
that are put on it and placed here and there 
in crotch and crack are tidbits of food. It 
becomes a well-stocked storehouse for the 
industrious workers when days are short and 
subsistence is hard to obtain. The school chil- 
dren delight in making this feeding station 
and in getting acquainted with the birds. It 
promotes a lasting friendliness toward those 
who so eagerly accept their bounties. 

“It is our hope to cultivate the confidence 
of these Fenway birds so they will come in 
flocks when they see the children coming with 
bags and sticks of suet,” says Mr. Lamprey, 
“and I hope ail children in and about Boston 
will do the same for birds in other parts of 
the city as my pupils have been doing for 
the Fenway birds.” 

KINDNESS 

INDNESS, especially to the weak and 

defenseless, is the very foundation of 
character; and when we set our children an 
example of cruelty and allow them to stone 
and trap and shoot birds, squirrels, and 
other helpless creatures, just for sport, we 
little realize what we are doing in the way 
of hardening and brutalizing their impres- 
sionable natures, writes Orison Swett Marden 
in The New Success. 

Cruelty and a brutal indifference to the 
life and rights of others is developed in many 
a child by the example of his own father. 
This is especially true of men who kill dumb 
animals for “sport.” There are many people 
in our jails today, who would not be there 
but for the encouragement given them in 
their youth to kill birds and animals just for 
fun. They thought there was no harm in it, 
that it was all right because their fathers and 
other men high up in the world’s most hon- 
ored positions did these things. 

Happily, in many directions there are 
signs of a revolt against the barbarity of 
killing as a pastime. And the time will come 
when men in high positions, who are looked 
up to by thousands of our youths as examples 
of manliness, will be ashamed to see chron- 
icled in the papers the details of their ghastly 
hunts, their heartless slaughter of the inno- 
cents. The time will come when it will be 
considered cowardly and base for a great 
strong man to kill defenseless little birds or 
any living creature for sport. 

The time will come when the man who 
shoots or traps or maims or kills God’s creat- 
ures with no excuse except that of having a 
“good time,” will be ostracized from society, 
will be regarded as an enemy not only of our 
little dumb brothers and sisters, but of all 
human beings. He will be looked upon as a 
moral outcast, little better than a murderer. 


THE Humane Society of Clinton, Missouri, 
of which Miss Kate McLane is the president, 
is working to have a humane education law 
passed in the next legislature in that state. 


A REPENTANT ‘TRAPPER 
DOROTHY C. RETSLOFF 
UAN is a young Mexican boy who lives 
in Guatemala, the largest state of Central 
America. His home is on a banana planta- 
tion. One day last summer Juan saw the 
tracks of a large animal in the soft earth at 


TAMING THE BABY JAGUAR 


the foot of a banana tree. The trunk of the 
tree was torn and scratched and almost 
chewed through. 

That night he set a trap and covered it 
with the long leaves of the banana. The 
next morning when he went to work he saw a 
big jaguar caught by both front feet. He 
cailed two fellow-workers, and together they 
threw heavy sacks over the animal’s head 
and feet, loaded it on a sort of sled, and pulled 
it into a store-room. 

At great risk to himself, Juan succeeded in 
getting the jaguar’s feet from between the 
teeth of the trap. In doing so he discovered 
that both of her legs were broken. Juan is 
a kind-hearted boy. He bound the poor, 
torn legs with stout splints and put food and 
drink where she could reach it. 

A day or so after, when he went to peep 
through a knot hole in the wall, he saw a 
baby jaguar on the floor beside the mother. 
It was not much larger than a house cat. Its 
yellow coat was most beautifully marked 
with dark angular rings. 

Juan cut a hole in the door. When the 
baby got large enough to go on trips of inves- 
tigation, it would poke its little head through 
the hole and crawl out into the warm sun- 
shine. Juan caught it one day and that night 
he gave the mother her freedom. It took 
time, patience, and a great deal of kindness to 
tame the baby, but now it follows Juan around 
and plays with him like an ordinary puppy. 


A BAND IN SIX LANGUAGES 
HROUGH the interest of Mrs. Alice W. 
Manning, a Band of Mercy of one hun- 
dred members has been organized in Constan- 
tinople. English, French, Armenian, Greek, 
Bulgarian and Russian boys take part in the 
meetings, where all of these languages are used. 
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SPORT 
MAUD MORRISON HUEY 


A LIMPID pool, a hush of grateful shade, 
A shy young mother standing on the brink— 
Her little one, with tender, trusting step, 
Keeps close beside her as they pause to drink. 
A snapping twig—a gleaming, gloating eye— 
A hurtling shot,—a frantic, dying bound,— 
A helpless orphan flying through the wood,—- 
A bleeding mother stretched upon the ground. 


SHALL THE DEER FOLLOW THE 
BUFFALO? 
J. B. DILLON 


URING September, 1920, in conversation 

with one of the rangers in Yellowstone 

Park, I mentioned the fact that I was surprised 
not to see more deer. He said: 

“Yes, but when you contemplate that dur- 
ing the winter of 1919 the people over on the 
Montana side shot them down at the rate of 
500 per day, you are answering your own 
question.” 

“Do you really think it was that bad?” 

“Yes, I’ve seen the results, talked to people 
who are conservative, and that is not an ex- 
aggeration.” 

“Then my advice to you is that you put 
that statement in writing and submit it to 
your superior officer and ask him to send it 
along so that it may reach the proper officials 
at Washington.” 

In fact I begged him to do this because I 
felt that with a written report from these 
young men whom I found alert and obligingly 
friendly, our Government officials would wake 
up to the situation and establish such a pro- 
tectorate that the wanton slaughter must 
cease. 

In Colorado, Roland G. Parvin, state game 
and fish commissioner, says that when the 
legislature convenes in January he will ask 
for a closed season on deer in Colorado, for 
five years, and to show the reason for such 
action, Mr. Parvin says: “Big game—elk, 
antelope and deer in Colorado must be pro- 
tected. Unless we do this, they will become 
extinct. During the recent open season on 
deer in the state, October 1 to 4, inclusive, 
500 to 600 bucks were killed by hunters, 
compared with about 1,000 killed last year. 
At the same time hundreds of does were shot 
by hunters who fired without waiting to see 
if the animals had antlers. I feel that it 
would be cold blooded murder to open the 
season on does, and, at the same time, if we 
don’t close the season on bucks it means the 
extermination of the deer family in a few years. 

That Mr. Parvin’s statement is not a ran- 
dom one, John Quinten, deputy game warden 
in Meeker, Colorado, says: “I think most of 
the bucks are killed, and that more than 200 
does have been found killed.” 

I do not think that it is a desire so much for 
the meat that prompts many hunters to kill 
our noble deer, but it is more the “sport of 
the hunt.” Is it not revolting to contem- 
plate such a slaughter of the innocents? 


FOR THE BLACKBOARD 


EACHERS are requested to place on the 
blackboard the following announce- 
ments: BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK, 
APRIL 11 to 16, 1921; HUMANE DAY IN 
SCHOOLS, FRIDAY, APRIL 15; and then 
to lead up to these events by appropriate ref- 
erences and explanations of their meaning. 


1375 OF THESE BEAUTIFUL ANIMALS WERE KILLED FOR SPORT IN MASSACHUSETTS 
IN ONE WEEK IN 1920. NO FIGURES ARE AVAILABLE AS TO THE PROBABLY 
VERY MUCH LARGER NUMBER THAT WERE ONLY WOUNDED, 

DUE TO THE USE OF THE SHOTGUN 


Westgate’s Dog 


D. H. TALMADGE 


ESTGATE’S dog was not popular in 

the neighborhood. He barked con- 
siderably in an annoying tone of voice, and 
he chased cats, and he was inquisitive in the 
matter of insecurely fastened ice-boxes, and 
he was what might be termed a blemish upon 
the landscape, for he had but one eye and 


one of his ears had been broken, causing a . 


lopsided appearance rather inartistic, inas- 
much as it was not uniform with the other 
ear, which stuck up. 

It is to be admitted, however, that this 
was the only stuck up thing about him. And 
he was well bred. Westgate had papers to 
prove this. 

Westgate repaid the faith of the dog with 
faith, occasionally going to an extreme con- 
sidered by certain of the neighbors as out of 
keeping with his standing as a lawyer and 
leading citizen. As, for example, when he 
attempted in the course of a Sunday after- 
noon stroll, to call on the Martins at the 
Dazzle Apartments, and the janitor refused 
to admit the dog. 

“Very well,” said Westgate, “we'll both 
stay out.” 

Explaining the incident later, he said, ““Well, 
you see, it was like this: I couldn’t very well 
go in without admitting tacitly that I was 
superior to the dog, which I am not. I am 
a somewhat different order of being, perhaps. 
But we sprang from the same Creation, and 
he knows about as many of the real essentials 
as I do. If there is any truth in the Love is 
All religion as applied to this existence, and 
I do not doubt that it is our only hope for 
salvation, that dog of mine is so much nearer 
the Great White Throne than is the owner of 
that apartment house—but shucks! there is 
another species of beast prohibited there also 
—children. What's the use?” 

All of which is foreign to the story, beyond 
the fact that it serves after a fashion to intro- 
duce Westgate’s dog and to throw a bit of 
illumination upon Westgate. 

The Wilkins residence was separated from 
the Westgate residence by a strip of lawn 
perhaps thirty feet in width. In other words, 


three moderate jumps of the dog and three 
flops of the pendant ear and the animal was 
in foreign territory, so to speak. And, while 
it was not distinctly hostile territory, it was 
very near hostile at times. 

It came about one night when Wilkins, in 
company with Westgate and other leading 
citizens, was down town attending a pro- 
tracted meeting of some sort, that the dog 
chased a man to the roof of the Wilkins porch, 
and when Wilkins and Westgate arrived they 
found him there, with the dog sitting tensely 
upon the ground below and with Mrs. Wilkins 
in a half fainting condition in the front door- 
way. 

Wilkins invited the man down to be killed. 
Westgate held the dog. The man came down 
slowly, and started to run, but caught a 
gutteral, rasping sound from behind him and 
stopped. Wilkins turned on the porch light. 

The man grinned. “A friend down the 
line gave me a bum steer,” he explained. 
“He said they'd killed off all the dogs in this 
town by order of the city council. Other- 
wise I wouldn’t be here. Believe me, I keep 
out of doggy towns. I’m afraid of ’em.” 

“You are a burglar?” asked Wilkins politely, 
his hands opening and closing convulsively. 

“No,” replied the man, “I’m a mani- 
curist.” 

Westgate laughed coldly. “Cut out the 
humor,” he advised. ‘“‘What were you doing 
here when the dog discovered you?” 

“Nothin’. I hadn’t begun yet.” 

“What did you intend doing?” 

“T intended to outrun the dog, but I didn’t. 
I’m through.” He spat disgustedly. “If you 
gents will let me go I'll promise to leave town 
tonight and never come back, and I'll tell 
you why I’m here and all about it. You 
ain’t got anything on me. You can’t do 
anything more than get me sent up as a vag. 
What do you say?” 

Westgate looked 


at Wilkins. After a 


scowling interval, Wilkins nodded. 

“Go ahead,” said Westgate. 

“Well, I'd laid out to clean up on this 
neighborhood. 


Three times I’ve tried it 
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during the week—once at that house on the 
corner, once at the bungalow across the street, 
and tonight, and every time old Lop Ear 
yonder has caught me at it.” His eves 
rested upon the dog not unadmiringly. “I 
don’t lay it up against the dog; he’s doin’ 
his duty, and I know he’s on the square. 
Night before last he made a big fuss, barkin’ 
and growlin’, and I reckon folks around here 
thought he was chasin’ cats or somethin’, and 
likely they cussed him and his owner some and 
threatened to complain to the police.” 

Wilkins glanced at Westgate, who noted 
something like a blush on the other's face, 
but said nothing. 

“But he was after me, and I was after a 
watch and some other things I'd spotted 
through a window. I played tag with him 
for a while—thought [’d fool him—that’s 
why he barked. He can’t be fooled, that 
dog can’t. He’s considerably smarter than 
he looks. Tonight I brought him some 
meat—” 

“Poisoned?” asked Westgate quickly. 

“O, no! I hain’t fell that low yet. If I 
can’t beat a dog’s brain with my man’s brain, 
I give up—that’s the kind of a sport I am. 
G’ bye, gents.” 

“Wait,” said Westgate sharply. 

The man turned. “What!” he snarled, 
“vou ain’t goin’ to double cross me, are you?” 

“Certainly not. I want to shake hands 
with you, that’s all. A pleasant journey to you.” 

As the man faded into the shadows, Wilkins 
spoke. “‘Westgate,” said he meekly, “tell 
your dog to—to run over to our house any 
time he feels like it.” 


THE DOG’S FOES 


Editorial in Boston Post 


HAT has the dog done to deserve the 

tribute, ‘“‘man’s best friend?” What 
to incur his hatred? Scores kept of the num- 
ber of human lives this devoted servitor has 
saved, as against the number that have been 
lost through him, would very convincingly 
answer both these questions. Yet the laws 
seemingly disregard his virtues, and, because 
at rare intervals a case of rabies develops, 
he must be leashed, and masked, and jaw- 
strapped, and muzzled. 

Stories repeatedly come to hand of his loy- 
alty, vigilance and faithfulness. He has 
proven the enemy of the night prowler, has 
served as a fire alarm, as the rescuer and pro- 
tector of children, the hero in all kinds of 
perils on sea and on land, and as a reward his 
haters secure a code harsh enough to try “a 
dog’s patience,” and upset “his nerve system.” 
He is indeed made “‘to live a dog’s life.” Ex- 
tremists even cry for his extermination. 

It is not easily understood why there are 
men who have no use for our four-footed 
friends with their “honest and loyal eyes,” 
except for vivisection purposes. Such hu- 
mans would most likely be found on investi- 
gation to have but little friendship for any 
other animal. The horse, the dog, the cow 
and the bird are all probably alike to him. 
It is an open question as to the real standing 
of such a man with his own kind. Disposi- 
tions that prompt extermination are not likely 
to promote human love and friendship, and on 
a ballot as to which should go first—dog or 
his hater—there cannot be any doubt on what 
side the large majority of the votes would be 
cast. 


Join the Jack London Club and help stop 
the cruelty of trained animal performances. 


“WHERE LOVE AND LOYAL HOMAGE 
SHINE” 


THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH 
OVERNOR Frank O. Lowden of Illinois, 
in a speech before an agricultural soci- 
ety said: 

“The cow is a most wonderful laboratory. 
She takes the grass of the pasture and the 
roughage of the field and converts them into 
the most perfect food for man. In that food 
there is a mysterious something which scien- 
tists have found essential to the highest health 
of the human race and which can be found 
nowhere else. Men have sought for cen- 
turies the fabled fountain of youth. The 
nearest approach to that fountain which has 
yet been discovered is the udder of the cow.” 
WORMS and men are equally the offspring 
of God, and every creature is entitled to some 
degree of sympathy from fellow creatures. 

Rev. Joun Styies, D.D. 


A FEATHERED MINSTREL’S SONG 
MONTGOMERY MAJOR 


Written by a young lad who is a great admirer of the 
author of ‘Beautiful Joe.” 


UPON the tree whose shade I sought, 
A cheery songster trilled. 

I listened long to catch his song 
Which earth and heaven filled. 

And like some poet-laureate, 
Reciting to a king 

When loud within the mighty hall 
The tales of heroes ring, 

The feathered little minstrel, perched 
U pon the verdant tree, 

One song, one hymn of praise alone 
He warbled there to me. 


“Ina land far hid from the toil and the strife, 
Where in peace they may abide, 

In the Paradise and the After-life 
Where the birds and beasts reside, 

They sing the praise of the Good and the Kind 
Who sheltered them from harm, 

Who guarded them from the cold and the wind, 
And saved them from the storm. 

And first on the scroll in the land of the soul 
To which each good beast wanders, 

In letters of gold the great records hold 
The name of MarsHALL SAUNDERS.” 


TIMIDITY IN DOGS 
L. E. EUBANKS 


it gawd dogs are thought to be dull 
when they are only timid. It has 
been my experience that the rather timid dog 
possesses exceptional intelligence, which soon 
responds to the proper treatment. 

Many dogs that fear nothing else are 
frightened out of their wits by a thunder. 
storm. We all know persons similarly sus- 
ceptible, but we do not call them dense or 
cowardly. When raging elements have the 
power so deeply to impress man with his 
insignificance, his utter impotence to combat 
them, why expect perfect equipoise in a dog? 

Often dogs are abused for their fear of 
fireworks. To me, this is an evidence of good 
sense in the dog; his head is much nearer 
the ground than a man’s and his eyes in more 
danger from a sizzling cracker. Further, his 
hearing is keener and the detonation more 
of a nerve shock to him. I once saw a Boston 
terrier actually attack a big fire-cracker when 
it was about to explode, but I rather have my 
dogs reasonably afraid of such things. Their 
instincts are given them for self-protection. 
To tease a sensitive puppy with fireworks, 
in the hope of habituating him to them is 
generally useless—and always cruel. It will 
usually make him still more fearful, and end 
by his associating you with the object of his 
annoyance. 

“Gun-shy” dogs are pronounced worthless 
by sportsmen. One hunter tried in vain for 
months to accustom his setter to the gun’s 
report. The dog would run away every time, 
and subsequent discoveries showed that he 
had once been shot. Is it any wonder he 
feared a gun? Many times this is the case— 
that some former experience makes the dog 
afraid of certain objects. 

Another point: We surely should accord 
the dog the good sense to know his own 
weaknesses. As a boy, I owned a bulldog 
that could hardly walk a log across a stream 
to save his life. His sense of balance was 
sub-normal, and he knew it. Unless the log 
was particularly large he preferred to swim 
the stream. It must have been the fall he 
dreaded, because the worst that could have 
happened was a tumble into the water—to 
which he took by choice. 

One more instance of the good canine 
sense too often called cowardice: A friend 
and I were the joint owners of a canoe, and 
he had a valuable foxhound. At the begin- 
ning my partner knew nothing of paddling, 
and was particularly clumsy in_ learning. 
On the other hand, I had been used to canoes, 
and handled the little craft with some skill 
and confidence. The dog seemed to under- 
stand conditions, for he absolutely refused to 
get into the boat with his master; but 
would go with me any time. On land, he 
was a “one man dog,” and would do anything 
his master ordered. Either observation or 
some peculiar instinct warned him that his 
master was no boatsman and might give them 
a spill. 


I HAVE ever endeavored ‘to nourish the 
merciful disposition and humane inclination 
I borrowed from my parents. 

Sir T. Browne 


American humane education is the best 
protection against the forces of anarchy and 
the enemies of law and order. 
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“UNTO ONE OF THE LEAST” 


NE of the pleasantest incidents of the 

Christmas spirit as related to kindness 
to animals comes to us from Kansas City, 
Mo. The Post of that city tells in detail how 
a street car conductor twice got down under 
his car to rescue a kitten and finally took it 
with him to the car barn. We reprint only 
the introduction to the story of December 25 

A kitten determined the award of The 
Post's $10 politeness prize Friday. 

W. B. Moorehead, 3940 Troost Avenue, a 
conductor on a Roanoke car, was the winner. 
His courtesy was to a little, skinny, forsaken 
alley cat. 

True politeness is no respecter of persons. 
The Post politeness reporter judged that a 
man who would stop his street car on a cold 
morning to help a cat would be able to smile 
courteously when the grouchiest of passengers 
tried to argue over a transfer. 

So the Roanoke car conductor was marked 
first on the list of the many persons who on 
Christmas eve, in spite of the biting cold and 
the impatient crowds, yet found time to 
smile and help others. 

Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be made good by us on 
application. 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


THE ALLEY RABBIT, James H. Penniman. 


We have often stated in public that the world is 
divided into two classes, those who love cats and 
those who do not. The latter, who might profit by 
reading these few well-written pages, probably will 
not look at them, while those who do care for cats 
will revel in this most appreciative bit of feline 
literature. For Mr. Penniman, while not exhaust- 
ing his subject, has written the most charming book 
about the cat that we have yet seen. 

In telling the adventures and describing the spe- 
cial attributes of the individual, “‘Raoul,’’ whom the 
author calls “‘the smartest thing we have ever seen 
on four legs,” and for whom he frankly plays the 
Boswell to “the Samuel Johnson of cats,”’ the writer 
introduces many reflections upon cats in general, 
and cites felicitous quotations from Gray, Thoreau, 
George Eliot, Zola, Barrie, Mark Twain, Roose- 
velt, Shakespeare, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, and others. 
He also mentions among literary “cat artists” 
Chaucer, John Gay, Prior, Goldsmith, Herrick, 
Heine, Scott, Southey, Cowper, Wordsworth, Swin- 
burne, Matthew Arnold, Tasso, Byron, Hamerton, 
C.D. Warner, Miss Repplier, Gautier, Loti, Dumas 
—enough to make out his brief in favor of the cat. 
Many of the famous cats of history are introduced, 
and several interesting anecdotes which bring in 
the names of Pope Leo XII, Chateaubriand, Car- 
dinals Wolsey and Richelieu, and Mahomet. 

“The confidence and affection of a little animal 
are not to be lightly esteemed, for his presence in a 
household cultivates gentle kindly feelings,’—such 
words as these attest Mr. Penniman’s worth-while 
valuation of the cat. He speaks particularly of 
the cat’s intelligence being underrated, and of the 
animal’s need for companionship. He sensibly 
observes that “tas a menace to health there is cer- 
tainly nothing that can be said of the cat that is not 
equally applicable to the dog... . Those who 
neglect cats are responsible for the damage done 
by cats.” 

This is the kind of book we should like to see in 
every school library, for its influence will do much 
to counteract the stories against the cat, too often 
circulated by well-meaning but mistaken “authcri- 
ties.” 

59 pp. $1.50, net. 


Richard G. Badger, Boston. 


THE. FIRESIDE SPHINX 


THE WANDERER 
ADELAIDE C. LITTLEFIELD 


HIS morning, as I looked from my win- 
dow, I heard a little kitten mewing 
piteously, looking up at every door to see if 
some one would not say, “Poor, little forlorn 
one, come in; I will give you a bit to eat and 
drink.” 

I called to the little one; he looked up in 
my face to see if he could trust me. I took 
him in my arms and carried him into the warm 
kitchen and gave him milk and food. He 
ate, and looked up into my face as much as 
to say, “Oh, how I thank you for this!” 

These little wanderers, the cats, are turned 
out to starve and freeze, to be torn by dogs 
and stoned by children, whose mothers have 
never taught them to be kind to anything, 
only to torture and get enjoyment out of the 
pain they cause others. In return, these 
mothers are tortured by these children who 
know no better, because they have never been 
taught kindness and in return are tortured 
by those who are older than themselves. Thus 
they seek to revenge and plan that in youth 
which will be their downfall in old age. 

Oh, mothers, teach your little ones kindness. 
Let no thought of revenge enter their hearts, 
for these little ones you love so tenderly will 
give you such pain if they are cruel to one 
another and have never learned to love the 
weak and lowly. Otherwise, they will not 
have that love in their hearts for you when 
you are old and helpless. Teach them to 
love all God’s children, to be especially kind 
to the crippled, and also to those that are 
deformed. 

The sensitive heart has much to_ bear. 
Teach children to love the birds that give us 
such pleasure by their song; teach them to 
love and try to see that the poor little kitten, 
whose little body the winter’s cold winds 
pierce, and all animals that are uncared for, 
have a warm home, and the children will grow 
up so that we shall be proud of them, for the 
world will be better for their being born. 

Do we ever stop to think that the laws of 
nature are all kindness? She provides for all her 


children most bounteously, and when we break 
these laws by abusing and neglecting God’s 
creatures, we, in return, reap what we sow. 

Therefore, let us have a kind word, a kind 
thought for all. 

Let us help all that are sick and weaker 
than ourselves, and help will surely come to 
us, for that is God’s promise. 


LOVE OF A MOTHER MOUSE 
OLIVER S. JOHNSON 


T was the last morning in November, and 

the room was a bit chilly, so Mrs. Oliver 
S. Johnson, of Tipton, Iowa, thought she 
would burn some rubbish in the fireplace, 
that it might add to the comfort of the chil- 
dren while dressing for school. A wastepaper 
basket had been brought from an adjoining 
building. A mother mouse had taken up her 
home in the basket, had made up her bed, 
and, in fact, was caring for a family of little 
ones. Innocently, Mrs. Johnson threw the 
nest full of little ones into the blazing fire- 
place. The mother mouse, disturbed at the 
jostling of her home, had hidden herself in 
an envelope, where she could watch proceed- 
ings. She gave a little cry, then leaped to 
the floor, and after pausing but a second, 
scampered across the room, up the screen in 
front of the fireplace, and with another little 
ery she leaped from the screen into the flames 
and perished with her little ones. Mrs. 
Johnson was amazed at this extraordinary 
exhibit of love and loyalty on the part of the 
mother mouse. 


CATS enjoy being brushed. This should be 
done carefully, always brushing the fur the 
right way. In lifting a cat from the ground, 
do not lift by the upper part of the body, 
leaving the legs hanging down. Lift her gently 
by placing one hand under the forelegs, and 
at the same time lift her hind legs with the 
other hand. Do not take her by the nape 
of the neck. A grown cat is too heavy to lift 
in that way. 


Remember to give your cat plenty of water. 
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OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS 


Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
— + laaeae address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 


1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 


2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 


3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 
See last page for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Six hundred and ninety-nine new Bands 
of Mercy were reported in December. Of 
these, 260 were in schools of Texas; 114 in 
schools of Georgia; 104 in schools of Massa- 
chusetts; 59 in schools of Virginia; 52 in 
schools of Connecticut; 42 in schools of 
Pennsylvania; 35 in schools of Washington; 
22 in schools of Rhode Island; four in Maine; 
two in Canada; and one each in Maryland, 
Florida, Ohio, Wisconsin and British West 
Indies. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 130,443 


THE QUALITY OF MERCY 
ALICE N. SPICER 


WHO loveth best” —ay, loveth best,— 
That is the everlasting test 
In face of earnest or of jest. 


Of late three boys were gathered where 
A dying bird gazed its despair,— 
Being maimed and left to perish there. 


The oldest boy—with hardened eye 
That told of slighted purity— 
Stared, laughed, and jeered and then—passed by. 


The next, misled by that contact, 
Yet somehow moved—but not to act,— 
Muttered: ““A shame, and that’s a fact!” 


The third—whose innocence unstained 
Felt pain for other creatures pained— 
Lovingly quenched what woe remained. 


I seemed to hear a silvery voice 

From regions where slain things rejoice: 

God smiles when mercy is man’s choice: 


“THE GIRL WITH THE DOG” 


N a very rainy night a wasted, disrepu- 
table-looking little dog slunk along 
Main Street, in Dallas, Texas. It held close 
to the buildings, head down, tail between 
legs. Pitifully it whimpered. 

A stairway, and shelter! And not a soul 
in there to cuff or kick! Timidly the little 
cur smelled about. Then, apparently satis- 
fied of safety, turned in, made for the darkest 
corner and dropped upon its haunches. 

Half a dozen young men got off a street car 
and scrambled to shelter, straight to the stair- 
way where the little cur had taken refuge 
from the downpour. 

For a few moments none noticed the crouch- 
ing figure of the little dog. A pleading whim- 
per attracted one’s attention. 

“You mangy little varmin! Get out o’ 
here!’ And a well- (or was it an ill-?) directed 


MISS MARIE HUGHES 
Popularly known as “The Girl with the Dog” 


kick sent the little tramp catapulting over the 
slippery concrete sidewalk and plump, right 
into the brimming gutter. 

Great sport! 

“Ha, ha, ha, ha!’ they laughed aloud. 

“You cowardly brutes! I could kill you!” 

The laughing ceased. 

The young men turned. Fiery-eyed, hands 
clinched, anger in every line of expression and 
pose, a small but exceedingly pretty young 
woman stood accusing them. Uneasily they 
shifted on their feet, looked in the opposite 
direction, then looked back again. But she 
had turned away. 

“Doggie, doggie,’ she called. She was 
wrapped in a big loose raincoat. Rubbers 
protected her feet. Stooping, she coaxed the 
little cur. In contrast with the tone in which 
she addressed the young men, her voice was 
unusually sweet and musical. 

Hesitatingly, cringing, the little dog crawled 
toward her. She petted its head. Its long 
stringy tail beat a tattoo upon the sidewalk, 
then two dirty paws muddied her raincoat. 
A grateful, friendly tongue tried to caress her 
cheek. 

And there, before a hundred pairs of eyes, 
she picked up the drenched, muddy little 
tramp, held it close in her embrace, and 
apparently unmindful of the rain which still 
descended, walked on and disappeared. 

going to call him, let me see—Dallas! 
That’s a good name, don’t you think so?” 
The speaker was little Miss Marie Hughes, 
who was in her dressing room at a local 
theater. Dallas, newly christened, reclined 
in contented slumber, with the comfort of a 
square meal and dryness, upon a bed in one 
corner. 

Little Miss Hughes said: “I am going to 
take Dallas everywhere I go, and he is going 
to get a bath and all he can eat, and all the 
petting and kindness I can give him just as 
long as he lives, and I just double-dare any- 
body to hurt him.” 


All this happened six years ago, and Miss 
Hughes, who came here from London to play 
“Dollie’s Dolls, a Tinkling Tale of a Toy-shop,” 
has become known in the theatrical profession 
as “the girl with the dog,’ because wherever 
she goes, she carries “Dallas” with her. 


LaTrie deeds of kindness, little words of 

ove 

Make our earth an Eden like the Heaven 
above. Frances S. Oscoop 


JOINING THE BAND OF MERCY 


OU’RE making a lot of fuss about ani- 

mals, when you ought to be helping 
people,” said Mrs. Janison. “I don’t have 
time to bother with dumb beasts, there are 
so many suffering humans in the world. [| 
tell my Bob to save the folks, and let the 
critters go.” 

So Bob didn’t join the Band of Mercy, 
But Mrs. Janison’s neighbor, Mrs. Cook, 
taught her boys to be tender with every living 
thing, and the teacher was encouraged by the 
reports they made. 

At one of the meetings, Elsie Cook reported 
finding a woodcock in the pasture, with both 
feet deadened by striking an electric wire. 
To spare it pain, she carried it home and asked 
her father to behead it, and he did so with 
one sure blow from his sharp axe, so it never 
felt the cut. 

And at that same Band of Mercy meeting, 
Edgar Cook was asked what he had done 
that week to relieve some dumb creature or 
to make it happier. He told of putting out 
crumbs and chaff and grain for the winter 
birds, and of asking a horseman to blanket his 
horse and feed it better. 

Then, when the teacher came around to 
Bob Janison, she asked him if he, too, hadn’t 
oro kind to some helpless creature, and he 
said: 

“Naw, Ma says there’s so many soldiers’ 
orphans all over the world starving and 
freezing, we ain’t no right to think ’f mere 
beasts.” 

“Then, please tell us what you have done 
to aid starving, freezing orphans?’ the 
teacher cheerfully asked. “‘We’ll like to hear 
how much you do to make them comfortable 
every week. That is what the Band of Mercy 
is doing—making girls and boys kind-hearted 
and tender toward the suffering. What have 
you done this week—and every week?” 

“Wh— wha-at?”’ halted Bob, and forgot 
to close his mouth. 

“TI asked,” plainly Miss Cressey stated, 
“what have you been doing for orphans—if 
you have been so busy helping them that 
you've had no time to help dumb animals? 
Let us hear of your good deeds.” 

Bob turned pink, then red, and hung his 
head. “I ain’t done nothin’.” 

The other boys laughed, and the girls tossed 
their heads, and no more attention was paid 
to poor Bob. 

That night, on the way home from school, 
little Sadie Fletcher fell and hurt her knee. 
Bob went on ahead and his mother never 
heard about it till a friend told her that Elsie 
Cook ran for the doctor, and Edgar Cook ran 
home for his sled, and with another Band 
boy’s help drew her home, while still another 
merciful chap went on ahead to tell her 
mother, so she would be less frightened when 
her child arrived. 

“Sadie is an orphan, I suppose,” said the 
friend, ‘‘as her father is dead. But I suppose 
Bob wouldn’t think it worth while helping 
her, as she doesn’t live in Europe and didn’t 
have a soldier father. But if the Cooks were 
over the water, where they had the chance, 
they’d be on the alert to help orphans there, 
and they save their pennies to send. So it 
looks as if Band of Mercy boys and girls are 


' tenderer hearted than those outside the Band.” 


And Mrs. Janison said, “Well, maybe 
Boh ’d better jine, after all.” it. 


Humane Day in Schools, Friday, April 15, 1921 
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PRINCE AND THE PIE 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


LD Prince likes pie—oh, just as well 
AsIdo! And he'll smell, and smell 

All ’round my pockets, when I go 
Into his stall, he’s hoping so 
That I’ve brought pie. And oh, one day 
When he'd been working, hauling hay, 
And afterward had been turned out 
Just to cool off, and browse about, 
He strolled up ’round the house—back side— 
And he saw a window open wide— 
The pantry window!—and, oh my! 
On the sill, to cool, sat my saucer pie! 
And when I went in after it, 
Prince was eating the last wee bit! 
And first I almost thought I'd cry, 
For oh, I do like saucer pie! 
But Prince just smiled, with his kind old eyes, 
And then I wished for a bushel of pies— 
Apple, and custard, and peach, and mince— 
Every one for our dear old Prince! 


ANOTHER TRUE ST. BERNARD STORY 
MARION COON 


HIS St. Bernard lived in Switzerland. His name was 

Santo and he belonged to an innkeeper up in the moun- 
tains. One wild, stormy night when he was lying by the 
hearth-fire apparently asleep, and his master and mistress 
were taking their ease because they knew no guests would 
come on such a night, Santo suddenly jumped up and insisted 
on going out. His master tried to dissuade him saying: 
“No, Santo, you do not want to go out such a terrible night 
as this; see how the snow drifts and how the wind blows!” 


But Santo grew much excited and in spite of all persuasion * 


got out and started down the mountain road as fast as he could 
go and as if he knew exactly where he was going. 

About two hours later he returned, almost exhausted, with 
a baby lashed to his back with a piece of harness. You can 
imagine how amazed the innkeeper and his wife were and 
how quickly she took the baby and warmed and fed him. 
The man roused the neighbors, who followed Santo, now 
restlessly waiting for them. With such things as they could 
carry to help those they knew they should find in dire need, 
they waded through the snow two miles to a gully road, 
where they came upon an overturned bus from which the 
frightened horses had run away. There they found, huddled 
together for warmth, seven people, including the baby’s 
father and mother. You can imagine how happy they were 
to know that the baby was safe. The innkeeper and the 
neighbors succeeded in getting all the travelers back to the 
inn, and so Santo really saved all those lives. 

Now how did Santo know, in the first place, that there was 
trouble somewhere? Shut your eyes and think, before you 
read the next line, and learn that what made him prick up 
his ears and insist on getting out was the sound of the pound- 
ing of the runaway horses’ hoofs, which his keen hearing 
caught, above the roar of the storm. He had before asso- 
ciated that sound with trouble, and his instinct made him 
go to the rescue. 


DOG 
MRS. HENRY L. CURTIS 


HE story of the “three blind mice” is highly credible 
after one has witnessed a few such scenes of mousedom 
as took place recently here in the pigeon pen. 

The pigeons had all been taken from their erstwhile home 
and the family of mice who lived under the floor were free 
to feast on the grain that was left scattered there. One 
little mouse came out and sat on the board that ran along 
the edge of the pen. He was no bigger than a minute! There 
he sat “as still as a mouse,” until presently his twin brother 
appeared at his side; then another and another twin, until 
there were five identical mice in a row. They didn’t “come;” 


- they simply were there or were not there, each one popping 


up like a Jack-in-the-box. One went down again to see 
his mother, but was back directly, and there they sat; in- 
credibly small; incredibly still. 

Meanwhile the dog was running about outside of the pen, 
sniffing in the corners for mice, but wholly ignorant of the 
toothsome sight before me. Presently, little Mr. Mouse at 
the extreme left raised his tiny nose; his whiskers bristled 
and his beady eyes shone with excitement. Sh! Not a word. 
Not a sound. He just turned his head and touched his 
brother’s whiskers. “‘Dog,’’ he said. Brother turned to his 
next neighbor—‘‘Dog! Sh!” The breathless news went on 
down the line. Here was team work; military order such 
as no five soldiers ever knew. No coward here to show his 
tail before the command came! The last mouse heard the 
alarm; flicked his tail—‘‘March!’—and there were no mice. 


BE kind to the animals that you control. Try to make 
their burdens as light as possible. When they are hungry, 
feed them; when thirsty, see to it that they have water to 
drink. 


CHUMS 
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FAIR BUILDERS 
JOHN PHILO TROWBRIDGE 
BUILD thy nest-walls higher, robin; 


Straws are plenty, mud is cheap. 
And, although thy toil be weary, 
Toil for sake of love is sweet; 
Then, when soon thy little nestlings 
Brood beneath thy wings, 
They will find their home a 
From all harmful things. 


shelter 


Build thy home-walls higher, mother; 
Fashion all with care, 

Adding here a touch of sunshine, 
And a starlight there; 

Then, when storms of wild temptation 
Break thy child’s repose, 

He will find his home a shelter, 
*Mid a world of woes. 


TRADING THE OLD HORSE 


LILLIAN LORING TROTT 


KNOW where you can sell Albee and get: 


a good bargain, too,” Larry Moore told 
his brother-in-law, Alfred Garcelon. “A 
man up my way asked me if I knew of an old 
horse he could get cheap. It’s time you had 
a younger nag. "“I'wouldn’t pay to winter 
Albee again. Id let him go now, while he'll 
bring the ten-spot.” 

“Oh, Albee’s quite a horse yet,” Mr. Garce- 
lon put him off. “‘With the care I give him 
he’ll winter as well as ever.” 

“But he’s growing older all the time,”’ per- 
sisted the other. “And shorter-winded. If 
anybody else ’d had him, he'd been dead lerg 
ago, wheezed up with the heaves the way he 
is. Shrewd as you pretend to be, I should 
think you’d see you're losing on him all the 
time now.” 

“That’s not the point,’ Gordon’s father 
explained. “Albee has earned a_ peaceful 
age—or death. He’s been a faithful plug. 
I don’t relish the idea of some soulless shell 
of a man starving and freezing and beating 
the life out of a friend as stanch as Albee’s 
been to me.” 

Gordon’s heart gave a bound. 
safe! 

“But the fellow I speak of, he’d become 
responsible for the horse’s good treatment.” 
Mr. Moore’s tone waxed persuasive. “Have 
it in writing if you will.” 

“T always notice,” Mr. Garcelon met his 
arguments, “that when an old cob begins to 
change hands, it’s usually for the worse, everv 
time. A man that’s able and willing to use 
a horse right is usually able and willing to 
have a good one.” 

“That’s so,” thought Gordon, who men- 
tally enumerated the owners of aged and ill- 
kept steeds. “They were forever trading and 
trying to realize a dollar, to the other fellow’s 
—and the horse’s—two hundred per cent 
loss.” 

“But [ll get his signed guarantee never to 
sell Albee—shoot him when he’s done with 
him. And I'll pledge myself to see that he’s 
well cared for. Ill go farther. Swap tie 
horse for ten cartwheels right now, and I'll 
see to the rest. It’s really an accommodation 
to me, Alfred. He offered me a fiver to find 
him a horse I could warrant worth his silver. 
And I haven’t much time—” 

Put in that way, Mr. 
Gordon fairly trembled. But he slipped away 
and came back with his bank book. It 
credited him with two deposits of five dollars 


Albee was 


Garcelon hesitated. 


each, and the resultant interest for several 
months. 

“Sell Albee to me, Pa?”’ he cried, with a 
break in his voice. He offered the book that 
represented his entire wealth. 

“To you?” asked his father, in amazement. 
“What’ll vou do with him?” 

“Shoot him.” 

Alfred Garcelon turned 
composure. Then he spoke: 

“Trade’s off, Larry. Guess if Gordon can 
afford to shoot a horse, I can.” 


away to regain 
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THE PACKARD 


Automatic Food - House 
Keeps the food dry; 


avoids waste; 
and a half; 


Associate Annual 
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feeds automatically; 
lasts years; weighs a pound 
holds a quart; and costs 75c. 


Two for $1.25—-Why Pay More? 
by mail, postpaid in New England; else- 
where add postage. 

SPECIAL MIXTURE BIRD FOOD 


A balanced ration; best for the birds, 
best for use in the food-house. 

8 lbs. for $1.25, postpaid in New 
England. Elsewhere add postage. 


WINTHROP PACKARD, Canton, Mass. 
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About Other Animals 
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American Humane Education Society 


180 Longwood Avenue Boston 17, Mass- 
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